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Frank  Tannenbaum  joined  the  Army 
last  summer,  and  his  military  experience 
has  included  three  different  branches  of  the 
service  and  training  in  two  camps. 

Before  being  submitted  for  publication 
this  article  was  read  to  some  200  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  gave  it  their  absolute 
endorsement. 


Life  in  an  Army  Training  Camp 

T he  soldier  has  become  a child.  The  camp  is  the  place 
where  this  new  child  lives,  and  military  discipline  is  the  force 
which  created  him.  This  is  the  most  striking  thing  about 
camp  life.  The  soldiers  have  become  children.  They  show 
the  same  playfulness,  indifference,  carelessness  of  conse- 
quence, and  craving  for  change;  the  same  desire  for  excite- 
ment, for  being  on  the  go,  for  playing  games  of  chance,  that 
are  characteristic  of  children.  Like  children  they  take  no 
thought  of  the  consequence  of  their  acts  or  interest  in  the 
serious  and  important  things  of  life.  Amongst  them  are  no 
politicians,  and  having  a good  time  is  their  ambition  in  full 

Irresponsible 

Like  children,  too,  they  make  friends  easily,  are  extremely 
social  and  confidential,  having  practically  no  secrets  from 
each  other,  and  readily  exchange  the  most  intimate  experi- 
ences with  the  friends  of  a day.  This  close  friendship  is  not 
only  in  things  of  the  spirit.  The  soldier’s  sociability  takes 
the  form  of  great  readiness  to  share  the  material  things  he 
has.  On  getting  a box  of  “goodies”  from  home,  one  divides 
them  with  his  “buddies”  (friends) — and  his  friends  include 
all  the  soldiers  in  sight — and  with  the  sharing  of  the  “ goodies  ” 
one  naturally  shares  his  news,  and  his  letters  are  often  read 
aloud — especially  if  they  happen  to  be  from  some  admiring 
and  naive  ladylove  who  opens  her  lonesome  heart  in  terms 
of  endearment  to  her  soldier  boy.  They  love  to  shout,  to  sing, 
to  gamble,  to  fight,  to  get  into  escapades,  to  indulge  in  pleas- 
antries, and  take  the  world,  so  to  speak,  as  a playhouse  and 
life  as  a game  where  the  rules  are  still  to  be  made  and  where 
responsibility  and  laws  have  no  existence. 
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This  attitude  is  very  strong.  It  prevails  with  practically 
all  soldiers.  It  forces  itself  upon  all  of  the  men  who  remain 
in  the  army  as  privates.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  officer. 
I know  very  little  about  him,  and  there  are  influences  which 
must  have  a counteracting  and  restraining  effect.  But  for 
the  private  soldier  this  tendency  to  forget  the  world  one  came 
from,  to  lose  interest  in  the  serious  and  weighty  things  that 
filled  one’s  life  before,  and  succumb  to  the  irresponsibility 
in  thought  and  act  that  is  bred  in  army  life,  is  almost  uni- 
versal. Only  he  who  fails  to  become  a soldier  fails  to  partici- 
pate in  this  spirit  of  irresponsibility — and  he  is  a very  poor 
soldier  indeed,  if  that  prove  the  case,  even  if  he  continue  in 
the  military  service  and  wear  his  uniform.  I have  seen  serious 
men,  troubled  and  worried  with  heavy  responsibilities  and 
interests  either  personal  or  social,  succumb  to  this  influence, 
and  in  a little  while  lose  themselves  and  become  indifferent 
to  the  whole  world — excepting  the  very  immediate  problem 
• of  escaping  from  boredom.  For  boredom  is  the  curse  of  the 
camp. 

The  Curse  of  Boredom 

Monotony,  constant  repetition  of  the  same  fact,  unending 
similarity  and  likeness  in  experience  and  labor  and  environ- 
ment become  the  chief  factors  in  the  soldier’s  life  as  soon  as 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  wears  off.  This  makes  the  one 
great  aim,  the  one  great  ambition  of  the  soldier  in  camp,  to 
escape  the  weight  of  an  uncontrollable  self-subordination 
that  destroys  all  difference  and  all  individuality. 

There  is  an  equality  about  camp  life  that  is  ideal.  It 
knows  no  variation.  It  is  perfect.  It  reduces  all  things  to 
one  level.  It  dresses  all  bodies  in  one  cloth,  and  contracts 
all  souls  into  one  mood — irresponsibility.  For  the  soldier’s 
life  is  so  arranged  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  be  irrespon- 
sible. His  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  are  provided  for  him. 
He  has  no  voice  in  matters  of  the  most  intimate  and  personal 
activity.  He  can  do  nothing  of  his  own  volition.  The  but- 
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tons  on  his  coat  are  regulated  by  a rule  which  he  did  not  make 
and  which  he  cannot  change.  The  shape  of  his  shoes,  the 
color  of  his  hat  cord,  the  size  of  his  necktie,  and  the  place  of 
his  bed  are  regulated  and  determined  for  him  He  lives  a 
life  where  the  will  has  no  meaning,  and  where  thought  and 
initiative  are  not  only  not  demanded  but  suppressed.  He  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  an  animate  tool  acting  under  response  to 
external  stimuli  than  any  other  human  contrivance. 

All  of  One  Type 

This  reduction  of  the  individual  variant  is  not  only  in 
things  material  but  in  things  spiritual  as  well.  Not  only  do 
soldiers  look  alike,  but  to  extraordinary  degree  they  think 
and  feel  alike  and  about  the  same  things.  In  civil  life  each 
individual  is  constantly  called  upon  to  exercise  initiative  in 
the  solution  of  problems  peculiar  to  himself — which  involve 
personal  responsibility.  But  in  the  army  the  problem  and 
the  situation  are  very  much  alike  for  each  man.  It  is  the 
problem  of  finding  some  medium  of  creative  individual  ex- 
pression inside  a system  that  strives  to  mold  all  character 
and  all  thought  into  a single  formula  and  into  a single  type — 
a type  capable  of  acting  without  hesitation  to  certain  given 
and  purely  external  stimuli  having  little  or  no  correlation 
within  the  experiences  of  the  men  themselves. 

Self-Expression  Demanded 

But  man  cannot  live  on  obedience  and  submission  alone. 
The  soldier  demands  something  else.  He  craves  some  form 
of  activity  involving  personal  responsibility  and  individual 
effort.  And  to  satisfy  this  need  for  self-expression  that  finds 
some  outlet  in  civil  life  compatible  with  the  ordinary  interests 
of  the  individual,  no  matter  how  cramped  and  narrow  those 
interests  may  be,  is  in  the  army  possible  only  in  extra-military 
things — things  having  no  relation  with  the  activities  which 
the  army  imposes  upon  the  men.  They  cannot  contribute 
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to  the  serious  things  that  are  expected  of  them,  and  so  they 
seek  and  find  satisfaction  in  extra-military  things  generally 
frowned  upon  in  civil  life  which,  in  the  army,  become  a natural 
and  normal  variant  to  the  regular  and  non-varying  form  of 
existence  imposed  from  above.  It  would  seem,  of  course, 
that  this  situation  would  provide  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  good  and  wholesome  external  influence  along  moral  and 
educational  lines.  For  the  soldier  needs  some  outlet,  and 
his  external  life  makes  him  very  easily  subject  to  influence. 

Where  the  Welfare  Workers  Failed 

Unfortunately,  however,  no  provisions  at  all  adequate 
were  provided.  I do  not  at  present  want  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  the  activities  of  the  various  welfare  organiza- 
tions and  of  their  value  to  the  soldier,  excepting  to  say  that 
their  activities  have,  as  a whole,  failed  to  reach  the  core  of 
the  problem — the  provision  of  an  opportunity  for  initiative 
and  self-expression — and  that  at  the  very  best  they  have 
reached  but  a small  portion  of  the  men.  While  they  have 
had  a very  definite  value  in  providing  little  things,  they  have 
failed  in  the  larger  and  deeper  sense — failed  both  as  educa- 
tional and  as  moral  centers  providing  an  imaginative  and 
convincing  interpretation  of  the  world  forces  which  brought 
the  men  into  the  army.  In  fact,  the  truth  is  that  not  only  did 
they  fail  to  give  the  soldier  something  of  the  meaning  of  the 
things  involved  in  a spiritual  way  in  America’s  entrance  into 
the  war,  or  of  the  full  significance  of  the  slogans  that  were 
abroad  as  indications  of  those  values,  but  that  they  seem  never 
to  have  realized  that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  a very 
definite  need.  The  welfare  organizations  as  a whole  seem  to 
have  been  perfectly  helpless  in  the  light  of  this  need.  Their 
lack  of  imagination  and  their  helpless  and  antiquated  attitude 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  essentials  of  moral  activity  under 
these  conditions  is  pathetic.  They  therefore  failed  to  render 
the  one  vital  and  essential  service  to  both  the  soldier  and  the 
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nation  that  was  at  this  time  so  much  needed,  and  that  would 
have  given  these  organizations  a real  part  in  making  the  Ameri- 
can war  effort  mean  something  to  the  world  in  a spiritual 
way.  This  failure  to  make  provision  for  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  needs  of  the  men  left  them  to  their  own  resources 
to  find  an  escape  from  their  monotonous  world — and  find  it 
in  some  measure  they  did. 

The  paths  to  self-expression  in  camp  are  extremely  limited. 
And  some  form  of  self-expression  is  essential  if  men  are  to  re- 
tain any  semblance  of  self  in  an  environment  so  consistently 
organized  to  destroy  individual  personality.  Some  soldiers 
came  to  the  army  as  lovers  of  books,  and  in  that  way  found 
a means  of  keeping  alive  their  spiritual  world.  Others  had 
the  good  fortune  to  play  some  musical  instrument  and  gave 
vent  to  their  pent-up  feelings  by  playing.  But  most  men  are 
neither  lovers  of  books,  nor  musicians,  and  even  those  who 
are,  as  a rule,  find  their  environment  unconducive  to  a main- 
tenance of  that  interest.  For  men  in  camp  are  extremely 
restless,  unable  to  concentrate,  anxious  for  novelty  and  change, 
and  not  satisfied  with  the  forms  of  expression  that  proved 
satisfactory  under  normal  conditions.  There  is,  therefore, 
for  the  soldier  only  a limited  field  capable  of  providing  suf- 
ficient excitement  and  interest  and  opportunity  for  self- 
forgetfulness,  and  that  field  is  chiefly  represented  by  two  things 
— gambling  and  women. 

Gambling  Universal 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  practically  every  soldier 
gambles.  There  is  no  other  activity  that  is  so  popular  or 
that  seems  so  satisfactory.  Gambling  has  many  forms,  but 
the  shooting  of  dice  (“craps”)  is  the  most  popular.  Of  all 
games  it  is  the  greatest  game  of  chance  and  luck,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  universal.  “Crap  shooting”  for  money  is 
prohibited  in  the  army,  and  in  my  camp  there  has  just  been 
issued  an  order  increasing  the  penalty.  But  that  is  the  one  rule 
that  no  one  obeys.  It  is  played  everywhere  and  on  all 
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occasions.  I have  seen  men  on  the  drill  field  given  a few 
minutes  rest  take  the  dice  from  their  pockets  and  start  a game. 
At  night  when  the  lights  are  out  they  will  crouch  around  a 
candle  shielded  from  observation,  and  stretched  on  the  floor, 
or  straight  on  their  stomachs,  with  bated  breath  and  flushed 
faces,  either  as  participants  or  observers,  spend  hours  at  the 
game.  After  payday  it  is  usual  to  stay  up  all  night,  and  many 
a man  is  broke  before  morning  dawns  again,  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  month  in  borrowing  “smokes.”  While  “crap”  play- 
ing is  the  most  general  of  all  games  of  chance,  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  Cards  in  varying  forms,  with  poker  holding  its  own  as 
the  chief,  is  certainly  next  in  line  of  favor.  After  payday 
many  will  stay  up  nights  and  play  for  high  stakes,  until  prac- 
tically all  of  the  money  is  held  by  a very  few  of  the  card  experts 
in  the  company.  To  this  must  be  added  the  capacity  to  turn 
every  situation  into  a game  of  chance.  Men  will  gamble  as 
to  who  will  buy  a drink  when  in  the  canteen,  or  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  chicken  for  dinner.  Every  dogmatic  statement 
is  met  by  a challenge — from  the  spelling  of  a word  to  the  day 
of  mustering  out,  or  as  to  whether  it  will  rain  or  snow  in  the 
morning.  Probably  the  most  interesting  game  of  chance  I 
witnessed  took  place  one  night  when  I was  teaching  spelling. 
I had  a class  in  elementary  English  and  some  boys  were  in 
the  test  as  observers,  others  as  students.  The  spelling  lesson 
developed  into  a spelling  match,  the  men  betting  against  each 
other  as  to  whether  they  could  or  could  not  spell  the  next  word. 
I agreed  to  give  the  words  in  order  as  they  appeared  in  the  spell- 
ing book,  and  words  with  the  same  number  of  syllables.  In 
a little  while  the  observers  began  to  bet,  each  choosing  his  par- 
ticular favorite,  to  bet  on.  The  tent  was  soon  filled  to  overflow- 
ing and  the  game  was  in  full  swing.  Up  to  eleven,  when  taps 
was  sounded,  we  had  an  exciting  time  of  it.  I have  never  wit- 
nessed so  much  will  and  enthusiasm  in  the  learning  of  spelling 
— as  for  the  pupils,  they  learned  more  spelling  that  night  than 
in  any  other.  It  was  a very  successful  evening,  also,  for  the 
schoolmaster,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  schedule 


was  crowded  by  this  sudden  love  for  spelling.  It  made  the 
school.  It  gave  it  social  standing  and  the  teacher  an  un- 
wonted popularity. 

Women 

The  soldier  is  very  much  concerned  about  woman.  Just 
as  gambling  is  one  of  the  serious  occupations  of  the  soldier, 
so  is  the  search  after  woman  one  of  the  great  games  he  plays. 
It  is  the  game  of  a huntsman,  and  like  a good  hunter  he  dis- 
plays persistence,  energy,  avidity,  and  resourcefulness  in  the 
chase.  And  generally  speaking,  this  activity  in  the  pursuit 
of  woman  is  not  in  vain,  for  by  and  large  practically  every 
soldier  who  participates  in  this  activity — and  a very  large 
majority  do — finds  his  efforts  rewarded.  And  in  this  process 
he  reduces  all  social  institutions  within  his  reach,  from  the 
church  to  the  gambling  house,  to  an  instrument  for  his  end, 
and  does  so  deliberately. 

The  talk  in  some  quarters  to  the  effect  that  military  dis- 
cipline has  made  a moral  saint  of  the  American  soldier  emanates 
from  sources  that  would  place  a wish  above  a fact.  And 
the  fact  is  that  the  soldier  is  very  much  more  unmoral  than 
when  he  entered  the  army — a fact  that  has  few,  if  any,  ex- 
ceptions. The  truth  that  infectious  diseases  are  less  common 
in  the  army  than  they  were,  or  than  they  are  known  to  be  in 
some  large  cities,  is  due  not  so  much  to  greater  voluntary 
abstinence,  to  higher  morality,  or  even  to  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  its  spreading,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  military 
efficiency  is  not  consistent  with  prudery,  and  that  the  army 
has  faced  the  problem  and  made  provision  for  its  discovery 
and  treatment  on  a scale  more  adequate  for"  the  situation 
than  in  civil  life — but  most  of  all  to  the  fact  that  educational 
preventive  measures  are  a part  of  the  army  scheme  and 
method  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  In  fact  the  army  has 
done  a remarkable  piece  of  educational  work  in  sex  hygiene. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  the  method  of  approach  is  the 
fact  that  a man  is  court-martialed  for  not  reporting  exposure 
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to  contagion  rather  than  for  exposure  as  such.  But  the 
interesting  thing  in  the  present  connection  is  the  soldier’s 
attitude  towards  woman  as  that  attitude  is  affected  by  his 
life  in  camp  and  the  narrow  outlets  which  it  forces  upon  him. 
This  attitude  is  unexpected.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  scientist. 
It  is  an  attitude  shorn  of  modesty,  morals,  sentiment,  and 
subjectivity.  It  is  immodest,  unmoral,  objective,  evaluating, 
and  experimental.  Men  will  sit  till  late  at  night  in  a darkened 
tent,  or  lie  on  their  cots,  their  faces  covered  with  the  pale  glow 
of  a tent  stove  that  burns  red  on  cold  nights,  and  talk  about 
women — but  this  talk  is  of  the  physical  rather  than  the 
emotional,  of  the  types,  the  reactions,  the  temperaments,  the 
differences  and  the  peculiarities  of  moral  concepts,  the  degrees 
of  perversity,  the  physical  reactions,  the  methods  of  approach — 
in  fact,  as  if  it  were  a problem  in  physics  rather  than  morals. 

The  lack  of  personal  interest,  the  freedom  from  care,  the 
absence  of  the  restraint  of  family  and  association,  the  close 
intimacy  with  men  to  the  exclusion  of  women,  accentuates 
the  interest  of  and  the  craving  for  woman.  This  craving  for 
the  escape  from  an  unnatural  and  dissatisfying  condition  lacks 
however  most  of  those  sentimental  and  affectional  aspects 
which  we  consider  a normal  consequence  to  the  intimacy 
between  man  and  woman.  It  is  an  expression  of  physical 
hunger  desiring  physical  satiation.  It  is  very  much  akin  to 
the  craving  for  food  by  a hungry  man,  and  is  talked  about 
and  discussed  in  terms  applicable  to  food  hunger,  food  ac- 
quisition, and  food  satisfying  qualities. 

Unemotional  Attitude 

This  predominating  unemotional  attitude  is  so  character- 
istic that  it  pervades  the  atmosphere.  Let  me  illustrate.  In 
the  town  near  my  camp  the  public  woman  has  been  driven 
from  the  street.  Some  hundred  of  them  are  now  in  jail. 
But  prostitution  has  prevailed.  The  soliciting  previously 
carried  on  openly  by  the  women  is  now  in  the  hands  of  young 
boys— boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  being 
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accosted  a number  of  times  one  evening  by  some  of  these 
youngsters  I made  some  remark  offensive  to  one  young  huck- 
ster, and  in  reply  he  avowed,  “Look  a’here,  Soldier,  I tell  you 
it  is  clean,  fresh,  and  good.”  These  were  the  very  adjectives, 
and  others  like  them,  which  are  on  the  lips  of  the  men  in  camp 
when  discussing  the  problem  of  sex — an  attitude  applicable 
not  only  to  the  public  woman,  but  to  all  women  in  general. 
That  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  is  probably  true, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  these  exceptions  are  rare. 

The  44  Values  ” of  Discipline 

The  deteriorating  influences  of  camp  life  involve  other 
aspects  than  those  indicated,  but  the  widely  heralded  virtues 
bred  by  military  discipline — and  beyond  a certain  readiness 
of  give  and  take  and  greater  sociability  I do  not  know  what 
they  are — are  achieved  at  a very  heavy  cost  in  terms  of  human 
personality.  Aside  from  the  political  aspects  of  military 
institutions,  when  viewed  purely  as  an  influence  upon  human 
personality,  army  life  proves  to  be  unhappy  in  its  conse- 
quence. For  not  only  does  gambling  become  the  chief  of  the 
moral  occupations,  and  the  physical  attitude  towards  sex  a 
reversion  to  a type  that  is  not  generally  considered  desirable, 
but  in  addition  to  those  things  it  definitely  deteriorates  the 
sense  of  the  individuality,  of  self  respect,  of  interest,  and  of 
that  something  that  gives  to  a normal  being  his  fiber  and  his 
grip  upon  the  world  about  him.  It  is  a very  great  destroyer 
of  values — values  cherished  in  civil  life.  Probably  the  meaning 
is  best  illustrated  by  a remark  made  by  a Sergeant-Major 
who,  upon  being  discharged,  and  while  saying  good-by,  turned 
to  me  and  said:  “I  am  very  glad  to  go  home.”  “And  why 
this  great  gladness?”  I asked.  “Well,  it  darn  near  makes  a 
criminal  of  you  if  you  stay  in  it  long  enough,”  was  the  reply. 
And  this  remark  tells  a tale  that  includes  most  of  the  things 
I am  trying  to  say. 
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Can  the  Evils  Be  Abolished? 


It  seems  a matter  of  great  doubt  whether  this  deteriorating 
influence  could  be  modified  or  eliminated  by  giving  something 
to  the  army  life  that  it  has  not  at  present — something  that  is 
described  as  education.  The  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  as  long  as  young  men  are  herded  together  on  a large 
scale  and  deprived  of  the  opportunities  to  contribute  demo- 
cratically to  the  determination  of  their  own  destinies,  their  own 
government,  and  their  own  labors,  no  amount  of  external  pal- 
liatives will  destroy  the  more  serious  evils  involved  in  army  life. 
And  to  democratize  an  army — truly  democratize  it — is  to 
undermine  the  present  function  of  all  the  military  ideology  and 
technique  as  it  relates  to  the  soldier,  making  him  an  obedient 
unthinking  instrument  of  another’s  will.  There  seems,  in 
fact,  no  alternative.  One  must  either  accept  the  present 
scheme  of  army  life  with  whatever  palliatives  and  reforms 
are  offered,  and  accept  with  it  the  general  evils  that  come 
from  such  a life,  or  set  one’s  face  like  flint  against  the  whole 
scheme  of  military  purpose  and  military  ends. 

The  soldier’s  efforts  at  escape  from  a dull  environment 
and  his  efforts  to  find  an  outlet  for  his  personal  activities 
are  rarely  successful.  Neither  gambling  nor  women  make  such 
provision,  and  the  desire  to  escape  the  immediate  is  always 
the  strongest  and  most  obvious  thought  and  purpose  that 
he  exhibits.  He  is  never  happier  than  when  he  is  on  the  go. 
Long  before  the  war  ended  there  was  some  rumor  to  the  effect 
that  my  Division  would  be  held  on  this  side  for  a winter’s 
training.  Not  only  were  we  chagrined  at  being  denied 
the  privilege  of  going  across,  but  we  were  made  extremely  un- 
happy at  the  thought  of  having  to  spend  a winter  in  camp, — 
and  one  soldier  put  it  tersely  and  with  common  approval  of 
all,  “I  would  rather  spend  the  next  six  months  in  Hell  than 
here.” 

Frank  Tannenbaum. 
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